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SPRING CLEANUP 
The Cub Scout troop of New London, as one of their projects this year, came to 
Fhe Mansion in force, on April-7; to clean up the yard. If anyone thinks back 
to early April, it was raw, cold, camp and everything else disagreeable. There 
were forty Cub Scouts, and probably as many mothers and/or fathers, plus bro- 
thers and sisters, all armed with rakes and trash bags. Within two hours, the 
yard was immaculate, as well as the gardens, all cleared of their winter's de- 
posit of leaves and blown-down branches. It would have taken our yardman three 
days to do as good a job. They had been told to pile the trash bags by the 
gate to the driveway and when the curator finally looked out there, her eyes 
almost fell out of their sockets. There must have been a hundred bags piled 
there. As an addition to their gift of work, the Cubs had also planted three 
azaleas, which blossomed this month, and will remind us of them for years to 
come. What is more, their director (if that is what she is called) said they 
might be wanting to do the same thing next year, and certainly we would be 
overjoyed to have them. It took quite a while to get all those bags picked up 
by the trash collectors, for no more than fifteen were put. out at once on any 
one collection day. It was feared that if they were all put out at once, the 
men on the trucks would all quit and leave the city with no work force. 


THE YEAR OF THE DOLLAR 
This seems to be the year for the Society to be buying some of the expensive 


items needed around any establishment, where someone lives and which is open to 
the public with standards to be maintained as to how the place should look. 


As you know, the large rug in the drawing room was down to its last thread-c. 


It was so thin, and breaking through, that it was a constant worry. Pleas for 
a gift of one avaiked naught. Then one day the curator happened to be out at 
Kalamian's, and there, spread on a floor, was a large Oriental rug, which was 
to prove the answer to our rug problem. It was new, but it was an Oriental and 


in an 18th century pattern, and Mr. Kalamian's price to us was not as formidable 
as we had thought it might be, and about one sixth the price of an antique rug 

of the same size. After some consultation, it was decided we stould buy it and 
in a few days it arrived and was laid on the floor. It 1s lovely there and the 
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colors and pattern go well with everything else in the room. And without any 
doubt, it will last for a hundred years, at which time we will have an antique 


rug. 


Next, when it was time for lawns to be mowed, the lawn mower gave us terrible 
trouble, perhaps due to the fact that last year it had gotten filled with water 
during one of our frightfully wet spells, with consequent damage to all of its 
working parts. So after looking for the best bargain, and a mower that would 
Stand up to the size and geography of this lawn, a new one was purchased. 


Not a week later, the refrigerator let everything in the freezer section thaw, 
and a repair man came out at once. A new fan was put in, and it was back to 
normal, but only for two days. Again a repair man came, and gave us the cheer- 
ful news that the machine was dead, and although it might be repaired, it was 
going to be expensive, with no guarantee that: it would operate for very long. 
So again the curator had to go shopping, and in a few hours a new one was in 
the kitchen. 


There are several things that are still working, but now we are keeping fingers 
crossed, hoping a precedent for the year hasn't been established, and that they 
will all keep on being trusty aids to the cause of cleanliness, comfort and the 
habit of eating. | | 


P.S. We did not have to pay for the new fan that had been put in the deceased 
refrigerator. 


THINGS WE LEARN, OR DON'T 

This past month a charming (?) gentleman from Philadelphia, with his wife and 
daughter, came in, and while the docent was taking them through the house, your 
curator happened to walk through the upstairs hall, at the most unfortunate 
time she could have chosen. He came over, grabbed her hand, introduced him- 
self, and to her utter horror, he turned to be the most erudite individual who 
ever came through these portals, or rather, the one who was most anxious to 
exhibit his erudition. He imparted the fact that he was a flag historian, was 
excited about the thirteen star flag which hangs in the small hallway between 
the diningroom and front hall, had never seen the stars arranged in that pat- 
tern and what was known about the flag? The curator told him what she knew 
about it, which was practically nothing, except that it may have been left by 
the Perkins family and may have belonged to the Shaws. Then the gentleman re- 
ported that he had discovered and proven, that Francis Hopkins, not Betsey Ross, 
had designed the flag for the Colonies, which had made him rather unpopular in 
Philadelphia. Next he wanted to know about the portrait of the unhealthy look- 
ing man in the diningroom, for he had never heard of it, in his research into 
the paintings of Ralph Earl. All this wasn't bad, but then he got going on the 
18th century painters, reeling off names which were totally unfamiliar to the 
Stunned curator, while she kept a faint smile on her face, nodding occasionally 
and inserting a few well-placed "Mmms," here and there. After a lengthy dis- 
course on painters, with never a mention of Copley, Stuart or Jennys, which woul 
have at least rung a bell, he went onto another subject, while the bemused cur- 
ator prayed that the telephone would ring. Saved by the bell, for it did before 
her ignorance showed too badly. If she hadn't been wondering what on earth she 
could say if he paused, and had listened carefully, she could probably have 
earned a doctorate in the history of art. She was dying to drop the word ''Co- 
lichemarde" into the one-sided conversation, which might have stunned him, but 
inasmuch as it is a type of sword it hardly fit into the subject at hand. This 
nice gentleman wants to come back and go into things more deeply, but the hope 
lingers that never will he pass this way again. 
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ACCESSIONS 


Oniental rug. Heriz, for drawing room; 17'11" x°:11'1i":+ Bought. by Society 

Photograph of painting of Thomas W. Williams II, owned by Williams School - 
Gift of School 

Z linen sheets given by Jane Perkins to donor when she was 5 years old, through 
her grandmother - Gift of Mrs. Samuel L. Church, Old Saybrook 

staffordshire plate - Gift of Mrs. William Hazard, Waterford 

White cup and saucer with lustre design - Gift of Mrs. William Hazard,Waterford 

4 photographs of New London, 1893, at head of or on State St., 2 of them show- 
ing trolley cars- Bought by Society 

Pair of pressed glass cup plates - gift of Mrs. Thomas E. Troland 

Our French-Canadian Ancestors by Thomas J. Laforest - Gift of author 

scrapbook, with some notes, on organization of League of women Voters in New 
London , kept by organizer, Mrs. Donald G. Mitchell - Gift of Donald G. Mit- 
ehell, Jra; Macon, -Ga. | 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 
Reminiscences of Sarah Ann Weaver Newcomb (cont. from Dec.) 


I remember hearing my mother tell, when she was a little girl and had a 
new pair of shoes, she could not bear to have the slush get on them so she 
walked to church barefoot and when near would stop under a tree and put on her 
shoes and stockings which she had kept wrapped in her handkerchief. She pain- 
ted in watercolors and for a long time there was a pretty picture of a young 
girl in a blue dress: "The Lady of the Lake," and her dark hair floating on 
her shoulders, rowing a boat over the stream, which I can nowsee after all the 
passing years. 

Grandfather Guy was one of the Incorporators of the Savings Bank, 1827. 
When he came to New London to put his first thousand dollars at interest, he 
bought himself a pair of gold ear rings and Grandma a small broach pin. Grand- 
pa left an estate worth $30,000 and was said to be a rich farmer. Dollars 
seemed more then than at the present time. 

It was the custom in my childhood to carry little children on a bier for 
burial. A black cloth was thrown over the coffin and the bier was carried by 
four boys. My older brothers were frequently called on to officiate, much to 
their chagrin, for it took them from their play and they had to put on their 
Sunday clothes. A procession was formed, and people walked to the burying 
ground, the minister and undertaker led, then the relatives followed. I can 
distinctly remember such processions to what is now the lower part of Broad St. 
which was for many years the "graveyard." 

Dr. Dyer Brainard was one of the old physicians. He had an office on Main 
St. There was a low bow-window in front against which I often flattened my 
nose to look in at a little black image that stood in sight. Dr. was short 
and stout with white hair, and would twinkle his black eyes at children when 
we went to his office to be vaccinated against smallpox. 

The first tomatoes I ever saw were grown by the father of my friend Ara- 
bella (Mrs. Ralph Stoddard) who lived where Lyon Ewald now occupies. He had 
a fine garden and one day Arabella skillfully picked a small tomato which she 
divided with me, and we hid behind the fence while we ate it, constantly fear- 
ing we should be detected in our wickedness. 

Mr. Henry Dennis had for years a Taylor's shop in the same placg, where 
girls were taught the trade. The oldfashioned brass knocker on the door of 
the residence would be a novelty at the present day. 

When I joined the church choir it was the custom for the leader to use a 
tuning fork to give the key. He would snap it in his teeth, hold it to his 
ear, sound the note DO , and from this the different parts would take their 
key, then the choir rose and sang. The congregation rose also, then the choir 
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rose and sang. The congregation rose also, turned their backs to the minister 
and watched the choir. 

At one time, an elderly lady, Miss Pease, taught school in the Nathan Hale 
building, then on Union St. My brother Charley attended. She was very severe 
and the only person of whom Charley was ever afraid. She often sent to the 
homes of the pupils for apiece of pie or cake, and it was always given. At one 
time she was very ill, and she sent for a friend and myself to watch with her. 
Her instructions were, "Everything hot, no talking or noise," but the fire 
would not burn, the smoke filled the room, the ashes flew out, the tongs fell 
down with a terrible rattle, the sign language held full sway and the watchers 
at last were glad to see the dawn. 

The Water Buckets for public fires hung in the hall near the front door of 
our house, and at the cry of fire they were taken down and given to the first 
man that passed. They were of black polished leather and had Father's name 
painted on them in white letters. A live was formed by men at the nearest place 
where water could be obtained, and the buckets filled and passed from hand to 


hand. Steam engines had not appeared. 

Not long after we came into the new house, some of the Windham friends, re- 
latives of Aunt Ruth, came for a visit, Misses Mary and Adeline Downer with 
their brother Joseph. They had never visited where the house was warmed by a 


furnace and they could not feel comfortable because they could not see the fire, 
They were used to inside fireplaces and big back longs which cast a glowing 
heat all about. A hole in the floor seemed a poor substitute. With shawls a- 
round their shoulders and feet over the hole they made out a visit of several 
days. Joseph was a rheumatic, and thought a visit to the seashore might bene- 
fit him, so he brought his remedy for external use: ''Cheeseman's Balsam."' It 
was most odorous and penetrating and we needed internal as well as external 
fumigation when the visit closed. Your father always retained his love for old 
Windham and we went there occasionally. To go over the old places and meet his 
boyhood friends was a source of pleasure. Several of them visited us: Mr. Wil- 
liam Swift and Mr. Rufus Huntington. Old times were discussed with great de- 
light, 

During these happy passing years, we had relatives on both sides of our fam- 
ily with us for longer or shorter periods. Mr. Robert Newcomb, an older bro- 
ther, was with us for several months. He was on a lemon diet for rheumatism. 
Later, his son Wellington was here for a season in school. Andrew Newcomb, 
older brother of Sarah, was in the store for several months. Sarah was here 
for a year in school, Anna Gray also. Emma came for a change of climate for 
Julian with Della and Charlotte for six months. Charltte remained a year after 
her mother and other children left. Our house also seemed a receptacle for 
missionaries, ministerial supplies, agents, etc. I have no compunctions of 
conscience that during there years we did not discharge our duty in minister- 
ing to the necessities and pleasures of those who came to us. 

My Uncle Elisha was of a genial, cheerful nature and always interested in 
what we were doing. It was at one time quite fashionable to mark table linen 
with a motto giving the author. Coming in one day while we were engaged in 
this work, he said, "Girls, I willgive you one: ‘Welcome friends to odds and 
ends' - Turner''. Once while sauce was being served at table he whispered to me, 
"Don't take any, I saw marked on the jar in the kitchen ‘not the best'" - pro- 
bably less sugar had been used in the making. 

When I was a little girl, we all wore Pantalettes. They were made of white 
muslin or of the same material as the dress, abouttwnety inches wide, and fin- 
ished at the bottom with a hem and a narrow lace. They were slipped over the 
foot and tied with the garter just below the knee or sometimes a wide tape was 
sewed on and they hung from the shoulder. To have displayed the leg covered 
only with a sticking would have been considered indelicate, and a short sock 
exposing the bare flesh would have been extremely immodest. 

We also wore sunbonnets of gingham, the front made of pasteboard strips & 
covered, a full high crown and a deep cape to protect our complexions from tan 
and freckles. Those made of gingham were called ''Rantum Scoops." Our mothers 
thought less of sunshine and fresh air than they did of a fresh, clear comple- 
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xion not tainted by wind and sun. | 

Coming from prayer meeting one winter's night while living at the corner 
of Bulkeley Square, we saw some boys sliding down hill. It was beautiful moon- 
light and my brother Henry who was with us proposed our doing so. Procuring a 
sled, we spent some time in sliding. It was my first experience since my child- 
hood, and we all felt that we were children again. After going home, while 
sitting by the stove to get warm, we regaled ouselves with a good piece of 
mince pie with safety, thus showing a healthy state of our digestive organs. 
We invited some friends to join us another evening and sliding downhill soon 
became the pastime throughout the city, entire families joining the merry group 
evening after evening. 

During one of the encampments of our State Milita at Niantic 1 experienced 
a severe fall which necessitated confinement to my room for a couple of months. 
It was the Governor's Day and he was to be escorted to the train. As the pro- 
cession was to pass through our street, I was anxious to suspend the flag. As 
I could not stretch it alone, I thought to throw it over the extended pole. In 
doing so the pole slipped from the socket, I lost my balance and fell from the 
veranda roof to the pavement below. Dr. A. A. Allen was driving by, he stopped 
and came to help me up. I was completely covered with the flag and in attemp- 
ting to extricate myself found that one foor refused duty - there was a dislo- 
caion of the ankle beside severe bruises elsewhere. I was brought into the 
house and Mr. Georgeo Whittlesey, long since passed away, assisted in carrying 
me upstairs in an armchair. Miss Bessie MIner, a trained nurse from New Haven 
Hospital, cared for me for two months, when I was able to walk on crutches. 


But to resume the narrative. 

The Store 59 State St., has ben owned in the family for more than one hund- 
red years, and four generations have transacted business therein. Grandfather 
Guy Turner, my father Wanton Arnold Weaver, my husband James and son Frederic. 
In 1890 the firm of James Newcomb and Co. decided to dissolve and close the 
business. For fifty years he had been closely confined to the dry goods trade 
and the time had come for ease and retirement, so the firm name ceased to exist. 
He was fond of the carpet department and would frquently close a bargain with 
a customer, after the clerks had failed to do so, much to their chagrin. I 
feared that after the excitement of business life ceased, he would be restless 
and discontented, but he easily settled into the quiet life and seemed to enjoy 
freedom from care, and the comfort of a home, if possible, more than ever. We 
were not of the class of people who were continually experiencing hair-breadth 
escapes or wonderful catastrophes, so our lives moved in more quiet channels. 
As James was practicing his profession in New York City, we missed the compan- 
ionship of two dear sons. This was made up in part by Frederic and his grow- 
ing family living near and with frequent fisits from James and Elizabeth. 

For several years we had afforded the luxury of a carriage and it was a 
pleasure to invote our friends for a drive to the country or to the beack, the 
latter place having become wjite a fashionable resort, many of the townspeople 
as well as strangers having erected cottages for summer living. We were often 
told that it was with some of them the most delightful drive of the year. One 


of the horses that we at one time owned was "Black Bess.'' She was very gentle 
and I took pleasure in driving out to Oswegatchie where my Uncle Elisha had a 
country seat. The house was kept for him by Mr. and Mrs. Clark and the nieces 


and nephews spent many a pleasant day in boating or strolling over the grounds. 
How well I remember the apple shortcakes and how appetizing, after a long walk, 
that Mrs. Clark would produce at the dinner table, and good draughts of milk 
and the golden butter! 

I have in the dining room a bird painted by Amma Gray, which was shot on 
the place. It was a lovely spot, and for many summers we made occasional vi- 
sits to the commodious country home and a welcome from Uncle Elisha awaited us. 
Wild flowers grew plentifully and the table was decorated with their pretty 
bloom. There was a summer house to sit in for sewing or reading and a fine 
view of the train as it crossed at Niantic, and the river beyond. Apple trees 
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with fruit in their season - there were shrubs and an old-fashioned garden, 
all of which is a pleasant memory. Uncle Elisha, after several years, sold 
the place to Mr. Miner, an artist, and our visits ceased. Many of the rela- 
tives who were there from time to time, including our dear uncle, have gone 
the way of all the earth, bu few few of the older ones remain to rehearse the 
pleasant gethring of many summers. 

At one time, Cousin Guiteau Turner brought his family and rented a house 
very near. It in the passing years Frederic and Hattie removed to their char- 
ming residence on Vauxhall St. They had experienced great pleasure in watching 
the growth of their new home. Of high elevation, with extended ground, laid 
out with taste and intelligent enthusiasm, a place of rare beauty and harmony 
has been developed. 

From the first budding of spring to the last flourish of autumn, there 
is something to gladden the eye and gratify the taste. From the upper windows 
the eye is greeted with an extended view of the surrounding country with its 
fine trees, beautiful homes and adjacent hills, with a bit of waterscape thrown 
in. It was a change from the pleasant home on Granite St., that they had occu- 
pied for some years and where several of their children were born. Still grea- 
ter from the cozy house on Hempsted St., where the first years of their married 
life were passed. | 

(to be continued) 
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